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THE PORTRAIT. 
4 TALE TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 

'fwo gentlemen of Dauphiny, whose estates 
joined, having fallen into dispute respecting their 
boundaries, spent their lives in alternate litiga- 
tion and personal contest; they carried their 
animosity so faras to oblige their wives, children, 
friends, and dependents, to partake of it to that 
extremity, that, in either family, no one dared 
io pronounce the other's name. 

‘Those gentlemen, at their deaths, bequeathed 
to their heirs their enmity, fortune,and an inex- 
haustible source of dissention, the fatal conse- 
quences of a law-suit, which would ruin the un- 
successful party. He whose cause appeared the 
most just, had left an only son, who had been 
brought up at court, and destined from his child- 
hood to the profession of arms; by his merit he 
had become conspicuous, and ciinedl an honor- 
able and an advantageous post. Although St. 
l.con (fer this was the young man’s name) had 
seldom visited his own province, and only knew 
his father’s enemy by name, he was not less 
excited against him, and carried on the suit with 
ile same pertinacity which his father had evinc- 
ed; but having little knowledge of law proceed- 
ings, he left the care of it entirely to his counsel, 
who had spun it out in order to multiply their 
fees. 

‘Things were in this state when St. Leon was 
requested by a friend to accompany him to the 

room of a painter of some celebrity. Young 
St. Leon was a connoisseur in painting, and the 
painter, who was advised of the fact, exhibited 
his best pictures, which drew from him praise or 
censure, according to their merit. At length, he 
vbserved a picture, with its face turned towards 
the wall, and, taking it up, placed it on an easel; 
it was a Diana of such perfect beauty, that he 
was immediately struck with it, and inquired the 
price, with a view of placing it in his cabinet. 
"The artist expressed his regret at not having it 
in his power to gratify him, informing him that 
it was not a fancy piece, but a portrait. 

«Ts it possible,” cried St. Leon, “ there lives 
so beautiful a person ?” 

“I can answer for the resemblance,” replied 
the painter, “and have {elt inexpressible plea- 
sure in viewing so fine a model.” 

St. Leon, whose eyes were rivetted to the 
picture, inquired the name of the fascinating 


original: “ It is Celestine *-rmont,” replied the 


artist, ‘‘alaw-suit,on which her fortune depends, 





brings her mother to the capital, where she has 
been with her daughter this month past.” 

While the painter spoke, St. Leon was lost in 
thought : The name of Dermont startled him, for 
it was that of his adversary ; and by one of those 
chances of life, she, whose charms had made so 
lively an impression on him, was the daughter 
of his greatest enemy. He wished to hear no 
more: and, after purchasing some pictures, 
returned with a mind much disturbed. 

He made many vain efforts to banish this fatal 
object from his thoughts; but found, with aston 
ishment, that neither his father’s hatred, nor the 
dissention of the two families, could preserve 
him from love. A romantic, but ardent passion, 
had succeeded to enmity ; and he now wondered 
at his own injustice and cruelty in carrying 
hatred from generation to generation, and per- 
secuting the widow and daughter of a man who 
had happened to be at variance with his father 
His own cause, good as it was, now seemec bad. 
In short, his passion assumed such an empire 
over his soul, that he almost hated himself for 
having entertained the idea of reducing the 
beautiful Celestine and her mother to compara- 
tive poverty. 

Impatient to see his charming antagonists, he 
flies to his man of business to find out where she 
lodged ; and upon being informed, he could think 
of nothing but how to contrive means to intro- 
duce himself, and gain her favour, before she 
should know who he was. He wandered day and 
night about Madame Dermont’s house, and, by 
ehance, gained a sight of her lovely daughter, 
whom he found even more beautiful than the 
Diana he had so much admired—he became still 
more enamoured,and was confirmed in the design 
which he had conceived. He discovered also, 
that Madame D. accompanied by her daugh- 
ter and some friends, went almost every evening 
to the bath, leaving their carriage at the gate of 
St. Bernard, andtaking a boat which conducted 
them to the bath—Love, fertile in expedients, 
suggested to him an idea which he immediately 
put into execution. He went to the place of 
embarkation, and, 
secrecy, he disguised himself in one of their 
dresses, then engagiug two covered boats, in one 
of them he placed musicians and an elegant 
collation, while he himself waited in the other to 
receive her for whom the fete was prepared. She 
soon arrived with her mother and friends, when 
receiving them in his boat, he conducted them 
to some baths which he had engaged for the 
purpose. 

In the conversation which ensued among the 
ladies, St. Leon had occasion to observe that 
Ceiestine possessed as much mind as beauty, 








bribing the boatsmen to | 





and it required all his prudence to conceal his | 


transports. As soon as the party entered the 
bath, the most delightful music was beard, and 
continued while they remained there. The Ja- 
dies, surprised at this gallantry, looked at each 
other for an explanation , but no one was in the 
secret. When it was time to re-embark, he sub 
stitited the other boat, and received them on 
board. Here was a new source of admiration ; 
musicians, and a table sumptuausly spread pre 
sented itself to their eyes ; in short, every thing 
announced the unknown, who prepared this sur- 
prise, to be as rich as he was gallant 

Madame Dermont,in examining a garland 
of flowers, perceived the initials of Celestine’s 
name, and became convinced that she was the 
object of this impromptu fete. Approaching the 
pretended boatman, she earnestly requested him 
to inform her to whom they owed so pleasant a 
surprise, and Celestine, joining her mother, en- 
treated him to name the author. 
much embarrassed ; 


St. Leon was 
but, affecting a clownish 
air, replied that he was not the master of the 
boat, and that his master had not taken him into 
his confidence. 

Madame Dermont and her daughter, whe 
regarded him attentively, observed that his lan- 
guage and manner did not correspond with his 
situation, and bya glance communicated their 
thoughts to each other, and ceased their ques. 
tions. Having done honor to the repast which 
had been offered them, they arrived at the gate, 
quitted the boat, and re-entered their carriage 
to return. The conversation naturally turned 
upon this singular adventure. Celestine’s friends 
congratulated her on having so gallant and lib 
ral a lover,and the young lady herself was some 
what agitated, not knowing what to think of it- 
Madame Dermont, who, until that day, had 
thought of nothing but her law suit, and who 
had seen none but advocates and lawyers since 
her arrival in Paris, could not imagine how her 
daughter had made such a conquest, and wea 
ried herself in vain conjectures. 

Celestine was the heiress of M. Dermont, 
and her mother, in the hope of interesting the 
judges in her favor by her youth and beauty, 
had induced her to accompany her to the city 5 
but as the business was not yet in a state to be 
decided, they had seen very few persons, their 
society being composed of two or three ladies. 

The only gentleman who had been admitted 
at Madame Dermont’s house, was Mr. Gerard, 
an old friend of her late busband, so that she 
had nothing to guide her in her surmises. All 
concurred in believing the young boatman to be 
their entertainer: lis embarrassment and ab 
rupt answers, his confusion on finding himself 
observed, had betrayed him, and the whole com 


pany determined to go next day to the bath 
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persuaded that some new pleasure awaited them, 
and that the disguised boatman would divulge 
his secret without intending it. St. Leon, in the 
mean time, prepared to play the same part the 
wext day. 

His mind filled with the sweetest hopes, he 
spent the night in thinking of Celestine, and 
considering on the best means of reconciling 
He wished to be beloved be- 
tore his true name could be known, and neglect- 


the two families, 


ed nothing that could contribute to the success 
of his project. He was pretty well assured -that 
ihe curiosity and seli-love incident to woman, 
would induce the ladies to come again to the 
bath the next day, and therefore repaired, very 
early the next morning,to the place, and making 
arrangements with the owner of the boats, dis- 
posed every thing in order for receiving the 
company which he expected. 

Wishing to give an exalted opinion of his 
liberality and gallantry, he placed under the 
plate of each lady a jewel whose value was not 
so great as to expose him to a refusal. 

The hour for bathing had scarcely arrived 
when the party appeared, and advancing to- 
wards the gate, looked round in expectation of 
seeing the person who had attended them the day 
before. On perceiving him, they immediately 
entered the boat, affecting an air of indiffer- 
ence, although secretly attentive to the young 
While in the bath 
they were entertained with music as the day be- 
fore, and on entering the boat an elegant colla- 
tion awaited their pleasure. 

Madame Dermont invited the ladies to take 
their places, which they did without further soli- 
The guests had hitherto affected an 
indifference which they did not feel; but it was 
impossible for them to conceal their surprise at 
the sight of the jewels offered in so delicate a 
Celestine and her friends hesitated as 


man’s slightest movement. 


citation. 


inanner, 
to the propriety of accepting them ; but Madame 
Dermont, who had been an attentive observer 
of every thing which had passed, set them the 
example by placing on her finger a sparkling 
ring, and the unknown beeame the subject of 
conversation. 

* The surprise to-day, and the handsome man- 
ner in which we have been entertained, both 
yesterday and to-day, is a mystery which a mo- 
ther can easily penetrate,” observed Madame 
D. « but the gallant unknown, who surrounds us 
apparently with enchantments, will, from this 
evening, lose all claim to our admiration and 
gratitude, if he persists in conceading himself, 
and preserving a silenee which I can no longer 
tolerate.” She then rose, and taking her daugh- 
ter’s arm, they approached the disguised St, 
Leon, whose inward joy was extreme. “Friend, 
said she, * tell the person whose orders you exe- 
cute so well, what you have just heard. Ihave 
taken my resolution, and he will not see us again 
until he shows himself in his own character.” 





St. Leon, who only waited for an opportunity | 











Te 


of putting an end to the constraint under which 
both parties suffered, assured them that if they 
would permit it, the stranger would have the 
happiness of seeing them at their own house the 
next day. ‘Tell this invisible,” said Madam 
Dermont, laughing, “ that I will receive him 
‘The company then returned | 
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with pleasure.” 
to their carriages and departed less astonished, 
but more pleased, than on the preceding day. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
ee ea 
FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. | 
“THE LIGHT OF OTHER TIMES.” 

‘The memory of days that are past is pleasant, 
yet mournful to the soul.”—[Osstran. 

It is not in the season of infancy, when the 
tongue half articulates the name of * mamma,” 
in lisping accents ; when the kttle arm is twined 
around the nurse’s neck, in gratitude for some | 
dainty just received, and thb eye sparkles as it 
gazes on each novel object, in all the fervor of 
new born enthusiasm, that the bosom thrills with 
the pleasure, or throbs with the pains, of me- 
mory. Buta little time, and the scene is chang- | 
ed. In school-day troubles, young and thought- | 
less as the heart may be, we feel its influence ; 
we leave, perchance, our “native home,” and } 
the companions of our infantine sports; the first | 
tear of real grief now dims our eye, as we re- | 


cal our childish joys, and contrast them with | 
the dull monotony of study anddiscipline. And 
where are the absent friends, whose society may 
have charmed, and whose sympathy may have 
soothed us? Together with them, the prome- 
nade may have passed, or the volume perused ; 
they may have shared our joys and sorrows in 
other hours ; they may have mingled with us in 
the festive dance, and their voices with ours may 
have harmonized many a leisure hour—yet still 


they are far away, and these scenes have vanish 
ed. But in moments of visionary indulgence, 
these images will rise upon the fancy, at the re 
collection of which, we “ smile while we sigh, 
and sigh while we smile.” And as we roam 
from place to place, new scenes will burst upon 
the eye; nature’s charms are spread before us, 


the majesty of the mountain, the grandeur of the 


wave, the magnificence of the woodland wilds, 
or the beauty of the grove, and the grace of the 
rivulet, may rise upon the eye; yet, while the 
enthusiastic spirit is revelling in haunts like 
these, the heart will often linger round the na- 


tal bower we have left behind. Warmer hearts 
may here be found, fairer forms are stealing 
near us, yet still the thought will hover round 


the past, and we sigh for 


** Those we’ve left behind us.” 
Remembrances like these, though melancholy, 
may be pleasing, although ‘joy’s recollection is 
But have you lost a friend? a 
brother ? heard a mothgr’s parting breath ?— 


no longer joy.’ 


Then, indeed, the pains of memory are ours— 
Ol! these will press upon the spirit at the gay- 


SE EE 


: that are 
| familiar spot, after absence has half worn its 





piest days. Have ye not seen the smile checked 
by the sigh of sorrow? Have ye not seen the 
gloomy shade come suddenly around the bright- 
est brow ? True, indeed, ‘there are thoughts we 
cannot banish,’ though all around are happy and 
And how powerful is association! A 
strain of music will bring some half-forgotten 


joyous. 


Ee . . } 
image to the mind, as we recognize {the well- 


known air, and think upon the one whose voice 
first breathed those sounds upon the ear. Did 


_ ye hear the note of that songster from yonder 


> Remembrance revives with that strain 


Ifark to the sound of yon distant bell, as it falls 
upon the ear in these romantic solitudes, * how 
many a tale ils music tells.’ A glance of the eye. 
a tone of the voice, will recal the past, and the 


tree: 


| eyes and the voices we have known in moments 


gone. We revisit, perchance, some 


recollections from the mind. It may be the 
classic halls that have been trod so often in the 
glow of youthful feeling; it may be our child 


| hood's home, among whose bowers we have 


sported in times long past. But where are the 


| forms that we loved, the bright and beautiful | 


They are gone! Then. indeed, the hand is 
pressed to the burning brow, as these remera 
brances swell the heart. 

Have ye gazed upon the star of eve, or the 


| midnight moon, without musing on ‘ other times?* 


Does not the sigh escape us in times like these, 
when all is silent around ? 
** The eves are dimm’d with childish tears, 
** The heart is idly stirr’d, 
** For the same sounds are in the ears, 
* Which in past times were heard.” 


THE MONITOR. 








INTEDIPERANCE. 
EXTRACTED FROM AN ORATION OF MR, Rt. FLEMING, 
Delivered in the Baptist Meeting-House,at Union. 
Werren County.( Gee.) on the sth July, 1826. 
‘My female friends, we solicit your aid in ou 
attempts to overthrow this Colossal evil. Your influ 
ence over our sex is justly acknowledged. Let th« 
young man who thinks it a small matter to induly« 
too frequently in spirits, feel the potency of your 
frowns. Should he be so imprudent as to offer to 
join in your inoffensive parties of pleasure, or your 
evening recreations, let him read in your counte- 
nance a cold and unwelcome reception. Give him 
distinctly to understand, that however smart he may 
think himself around a Bacchanalian board, vou 
think him unworthy of admission into your associa- 

tions of amusement. Ah! unite not your destinic 

with his. He is of all men the least likely to reform. 
Though your arguments may win the gambler from 
his shameful pursuit—though you may prevail with 
the uncouth blasphemer to desist from his low and 
ungentlemanly habit—though your smiles and eco- 
nomical conduct in your domestic pursuits may pro 

voke the indolent and improvident husband to active 
industry and strict frugality, yet the lover of ardent 
spirits is incorrigible. His ear is deafto all reasoning 
his sensibilities are blunted, and not to be awakened 





est seasons. and spread a gloom over the hap- 





| by all the soft persuasiveness of your embraces, or 
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the more melting eloquence of your tears. Could 
we pourtray before you the legions of evils brought 
upon your sex by intemperate man—could we repre- 
sent, ina proper light, the scenes of iniquity which 
have stained his character, your feeble natures 
would shrink from its sickening view in melancholy 
sadness, while all the smitten powers of your soul 
would thrill with the mournful sound—“ Aun is 
fallen!” 
“‘The case, however, of most confirmed drunk- 
ards, is irremediable. But though few should be 
‘eclaimed by this pointed, this stinging neglect, yet 
it is believed many, very many, would be deterred 
trom entering their path, Our hopes are principally 
trom the rising generation. To them, ina good 
iegree, is committed the destiny of our land. In 
proportion to their virtue, or to their vice, our coun- 
wy will be happy or it will be miserable ; we should, 
herefore, guard them against vice in general. Good 
parental government is the life of good society, and 
shat community in which no attention is paid to the 
moral culture of the youth is rapidly hastening to 
ufamy and disgrace. ‘It cannot be doubted, that if 
!ue pains were taken to impress on the minds of 
children, at-an early period, an abhorrence of drunk- 
erds and of drinking in all its forms, many might in 
But, 
ilas! how many fathers in this christian country, 


= 


‘his way be saved from shame and perdition.’ 
' 


(even of those who have declared that they are 
the followers of the Lord,) leave their children to 
live as they list ; to associate with whom they please, 
to go where they will, and return when they think 
proper. How many youth while under the paternal 
roof, and during that critical period when the vigi- 
lance of a parent should be doubled, are permitted 
to mingle with the dissolute and unprincipled, to 
Joiter round dram-sheps and acquire habits of idle. 


nessand tippling. It is now no uncommon sight to 


see beardless boys reeling around these pit-falls of 


destruction. 

“If we love liberty—if we wish to preserve our 
country from bondage—if we wish to save it from 
the iron grasp of bloody tyrants, let us endeavor to 
cultivate the minds and morals of the rising class of 


the community.” 





THE GARLAND. 


SATURDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 16, 1826. 


Jn our last, we published an account of the he- 


roic conduct of Cuartorre Corpary, in ridding 








france of one of the greatest monsters which the | 


bloody era of the Revolution had produced. The 
following is the last letter of this dauntless female, 
to her father, dated July 15, 1794: 

« Pardon me, my dear father, for having dis 
posed of my own existence, without permission 
from you. I have avenged a great many inno- 
cent victims; I have prevented a great many 
hard disasters; the people, disabused, will one 
day rejoice at having been dilivered from a 
tyrant. If I have tried to persuade you that I 
was going to England, it was because I sought 
to keep it a secret, but I knew the impossibility 
of »:. Thope you will net be thrown into trou- 


ble 1a consequence of what F have done. fa 


} appearance, 


case you do, you will have advocates at Caen. 
I have taken Counsellor Gustavis Doulee to de- 
fend me, but till dead need no defence; it is 
only for form. Adieu, my dear father, I beg 
of you to forget me, and rejoice at my death, 
for the cause of it is sweet tome. Give my 
love to my sister, whom I love with all the ten 
derness of my soul, and likewise to my relations : 
and forget not those lines of Corneille— 
*¢ The crime is the shame : but not the scaffold.” 

To-morrow, at 8 o’clock, I am to be tried.” 





.Imerican Ladies. —Mr. Poletica, formerly Rus- 
sian Minister to our Government, in his new work 
on the United States, says that the “ Women in the 
United States enjoy a reputation for morality, which 


the most violent defamers of that country have ne- | 


ver dared to assault. They assiduously fulfil the du- 
ties of wives and mothers. 
modest, decent, and very reserved. 

‘* The beauty of the women of the United States, 


Their deportment is 


is generally acknowledged. 


But it is of so frailand 


transient a character, that a sentiment of compas. | 


sion immediately mingles itself with the pleasure 
you experience in beholding the young and nume- 
rous American beauties, who assemble together in 
their evening entertainments. You involuntarily 
compare them to delicate flowers that wither before 
the slightest breath of a northern wind. The fre- 
quent changes in the temperature of the air which 
distinguish the climate of the United States, exert 
a fatal influence on the health of the inhabitants, and 
the beauty of the women.” 





The late Miss Jane Tavlor says :—* 1 do be- 


lieve the reason why so few men, even among | 


the intelligent, wish to encourage the mental 
cultivation of women, is their excessive love of 
the cood thines of this life : they tremble for their 
dear stomachs. concluding that a woman who 
could taste the pleasure of poetry or sentiment, 
would never descend to pay due attention to 
those exquisite flavors in pudding or pie, that 
are so gratifying to their philosophic palates; 
and yet, poor gentlemen, it is a thousand pities 
they should be so mistaken; for, after all, who, 
so much as a woman of sense and cultivation, 
will feel the real importance of her domestic 
duties ; 
them ?” 


or who so well, so cheerfully, perform 
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DESCRIPTION OF LORD BYRON. 


FROM ‘VIVIAN GREY.” 


*Ifone thing was more characteristic of Byron 
than another, it was his strong, shrewd common 
sense—his pure, unalloyed sagacity. I was slightly 
acquainted with him in England, for I was then very 
young. 
Italy. 


I was then very much struck at the alteration in his 


But many years afterward I met him in 
It was at Pisa, just before he left for Genoa. 


Ilis face was very much swollen, and 
he was getting fat. His hair was gray, and his 
counte“ance had lost that spiritual expression which 
His teeth were 
decaying; and he said that if he ever came to 


England, it would be to consult Wayte ab 


it once so eminently. possessed. 


sut them 


12; 


I certainly was very much struck at his alteration 
forthe worse. Besides, he was dressed in the most 
extraordinary manner. He had ona magnificent 
foreign foraging cap, which he wore in the room, 
but his grey curls were quite perceptible ; and a 
frogged surtout; and he had a large gold chain 
round his neck, and pushed into his waistcoat pock- 
et. Limagined, of course, that a glass was attach 
ed to it; but I afterwards found that it bore nothing 
but a quantity of trinkets. He had also anothe1 
gold chain, tight round his neck, like a collar. I 
was not Tong at Pisa, but we never parted, and 
there was only one subject of conversation—Eng- 
Jand, England, England. I never met a man, in 
whom the maladie du pays was so strong. Byron 
was certainly at this time restless and discontented. 
He was tired of his dragoon captains, and pensioned 
poetasters, and he dared not come back to England 
with what he considered a tarnished reputation.— 
His only thought was of some desperate exertion to 
clear himself. It was for this he went to Greece. 

When I was with him he was in corresponden e¢ 
with some friends in England, about the purchase 
He affected a 
The loss of Byron 


of a large tract of land in Colombia, 
great admiration of Bolivar. 
can never be retrieved. He was indeed a man—a 
veal man; and when I say this, | award him, in my 
opinion, the most splendid character which human 
nature need aspire to. Byron’s mind was like his 
own ocean—sublime in its yesty madness—beauti- 
ful in its glittering summer brightness—mighty in 
the lone magnificence of its waste of waters- 
gazed upon from the magic of its own nature, yet 
capable of representing, but as in a glass darkly, 
the natures of all others.” 
7 + oe 

Anecdule.—Several years ago, there was a young 
English nobleman figuring away at Washington 
He had not much brains, but a vast number of titles ; 
which, notwithstanding our pretended dislike to 
them, have sometimes the effect of tickling the 
ear amazingly. Several young ladies were in high 
debate, going over the list: He is Lord Viscount 
so and so, baron of such a country ; and, ‘my tu 
friends,’ exclaimed the gallant lieutenant N. ¢ one of 

, > * 
his titles vou appear to have forgotten.’ ‘Ah 
exclaimed they eagerly, ‘whatis that?’ ‘ He is 
Barren of Intellect,’ was the reply. 
[ Mrs. Colvin’s Messenger 


THE LONE MOUNTAIN. 

A letter from a gentleman to the Editor of the 
Georgia Statesman, says, “ About two hours’ 
ride from this, there is a lone, solitary Rock, 
that lifts its awful brow more than a thousand 
feet above all the surrounding objects of the 
wilderness. It looks like the strong tower 
of some antediluvian monarch, who had long 
since gone down to the hidden chambers, to re 
pose his wrath in the unexcitable stillness of a 
thousand slumbers. Its exterior is bare and 
black. Itis about seven miles in Cireumference 
—it is about twice its breadth in length; its a« 
tual measurement is 2226 feet above the su: 
face of the creek which flows at its base. and is 
in lat. 33° 50 N. in the county of De Kalb, is 
Georgia.’ 

Iemale Literature—A young Jady, by the 
name of Miss Francis, has commenced a new 
periodical work in Boston, called the “© Juvenile 
Miscellany.” She is the authoress of ** The 
Rebels,” *Hobowok,” “Evenings in New | 
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POETRY. 





FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 
SIBYL LEAVES: POEMS AND SKETCHES. 
By Elizabeth Willesford Mills. 

With much of the poetical talent, and still more 
of the poetical feeling, which only require culti- 
vation to make its talents polished and admired, 
this volume possesses a strong claim to attention. 
Evidently the production of a young but gifted 
mind, the very faults are more than half redeem- 
ed by their enthusiasm ; and the beauties of this 
promising volume are ‘* winged flowers and fly- 
ing gems,” which require only arrangement and 
setting to do themselves justice. The following 
extracts appear to us to possess much natural 
grace and sweetness— 


«© They said [ must not sing of love— 
J threw my lyre away, 

For oh! I could not wake one tone, 
Without that dearest lay. 


T'was strange to bid a woman’s heart 
Forbear its loveliest power : 

Vhey might as well tell Nature’s hand 
{t must not rear a flower. 


‘They might as well forbid the sky 

Vo give her forms of light: 

tell forms of light they must not shine 
Upon the clouds of night. 


‘The flow’rets they are nature’s own, 
And stars the midnight seek ; 

And Love his sweet untranquil rose, 
Has thrown on woman’s cheek. 

’Tis vain to fly from destiny, 

for all is ruled above ; 

Nature has flowers, and night has stars, 
And woman’s heart has love. 


And if I must not sing of love, 
Throw, throw the lyre away ; 

For oh! I cannot wake one tone, 
Without life’s dearest lay.” 


the next isa sweet picture of home affections— 
\ soldier, after many years absence, returning from 
india. 

** With heavy step the way-farer moves on : 

Within the nursery of his infancy 

An aged mother sits, gazing upon 

\ miniature of boyhood—and that bright, 

Phat sun-bright boyhood, his! Her fingers twist 

\ thick, fair lock of short and curling hair: 

She is smiling, weeping, and forgetting 

rhe work of Time, on things so beautiful : 

She only thinks upon her glad-eyed child, — 

She only whispers blessings on her boy. 


Mutely his melancholy spirit bends 

Over the threshold of that dear loved spot ; 
His wild puise beats beneath his sable hair, 
And mingled there appears the witty grey : 
His lips are silent ’mid the eloquence 

Of all his sweet but deep remembrances ; 

His eyes are fixed upon the changed, revered, 
Eeloved guardian of his infancy— 

‘To him, touch’d sacredly by grief and time-— 
Te him, more beautiful than all the forms 

Of youth and beauty, which had cross’d his path, 


He knew her by those tokens of himself, 
And not by lip, or eye, or cheek, or brow ; 
His troubled heart now lives upon his tongue, 
And throws its broken language on her ear : 
In such a moment, is great nature still ? 
Ay—for he bears no semblance of his youth : 
Her heart is frail in power, though strong in love ; 
The eye must recognize before the pulse ; 
The bosom only throbs to well-known tones ; 
For sense encumbers spirit :—now—her own, 
Her young Cadet ! in dear and fargone years, 
Is at her feet, and yet she heeds him not— 
Heeds not the tremblings of his drooping lip, 
Loves not the fond and gently circling arms ; 
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And would recoil from him, e’en when he hides 
His tell-tale, flush’d, and worn cheek in her robe; 
‘*My Mother! oh, my Mother smile on me.” 
Startled, and terrified, and wild, she hung 

Upon him ; but her heart refused her child. 


She sought the peach-bloom on his faded cheek, 

And cloudless lights upon his heavy brows ; 

She look’d for sunny eyes and waving locks, 

And knew not what that troubled face could | 
mean ; | 

And how the white hair, mingled with the black, 

Could dispossess, so very, very soon, 

The pale brown loveliness she doated on , 

And then she gave that strange and fearful laugh, 

Which pains, not joys, the heart, like mockery, 

The wand’rer then laid bare his manly arm, 

Clasp’d round by many a tendril of the vine, 

And, faintly smiling, bade her recognize 

The wild peculiar blemish she had given. 


—The solitary dimple 
Of his infancy played for one moment— 
The mother’s heart replied to that sweet delve ! 
And then the dark eye threw its witchery : 
Ob! he was all her own, her dear Cadet ! 
Then fondly calling him her boy, she hung 
Upon his neck, and wept—how she did weep ! 
This was the hour for which she pray’d for years ; 
This was the hour his soul through toils had 

yearn’d 

Toknow. But half familiarly looked— 
When an uneasy struggling o’er her face, 
And an unquiet searching in her eye : 
Then turn’d upon the happy boy, whose smiles 
Stole o’er the rosy of his cheeks like sun 
O’er flow’rs—’twas a heart breaking miniature ! 
A rainbow colouring, which seem’d, but was not: 
The contrast was too trembling ; so she hid 
That beauteous semblance of a far-gone time— 
And press’d her lip upon reality.” 


FROM TIME’S TELESCOPE. 
The Lament of the Goldfinch to its Mistress. 
Supposed to have been heard issuing from the 
Grave on the Night succeeding the interment.— 
The bird was particulariy delighted with the 
Piano Forte, which is here alluded to. 


Oh, weep for me !—’tis finished now, 
Thy bands have raised thy verdant tomb, 
And strown it thick with violet bloom ; 
And planted there a cypress bough, 
Whose leaves, one day, may haply wave 
Funereal o’er thy songster’s grave. 


Oh! weep for me, and water well 

With tears the turf where low I’m laid, — 
Be solemn dirges, slow and sad, 

Heard mingling with the evening bell, 
Which dying day so sweetly chimes, 

To ’mind thee of departed times. 


Departed time, and days gone by— 

Oh, weep for them! oh, weep for me, 
As I had mourned and wept for thee, 
Hadst thou been laid where now I lie, 
All changing fast to simplest clay, 

And mute as mine thy pleasing lay. 


The lay—the lay—we wont to sing, 

When thou on thy sweet harpsicord, 
Would run through many a thrilling chord, 
In the happy hour of cheerful Spring ! , 

It seemed my breast could scarce contain 
The rapture of that tender strain. 


It made me think of field and grove,— 

Of freedom—but than these far more— 
(’Twas that which touched my bosom’s core) 
It made me think of earliest love ; 

Young love ! whose tendrils oft do twine 
Round virgins’ hearts, as once round mine. 





I neither wished nor would be free: 
I lived, I sung for thee alone— 
Till, losing all desire to roam, 

My prison changed itself to home. 





Ah me! the thread—the slender thread—- 
On which our heart’s best hopes abide, — 
The fatal snares too soon divide 

The life I then so sweetly led ; 

Oh, all unlooked ! it was my doom 

To sleep within this violet tomb. 


Then weep for me—Oh ! weep for me: 
Wet my sad couch witb briny tears. 
The cypress bough, in flight of years, 
Perchance may grow to cypress tree, — 
And, pensive birds, on branch and spray, 
Repeat the long lamenting lay, 

When thou, dearmaid, art far away ! 


FROM THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
SONG OF THE CURFEW. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 


Hark ! from the dim church tower 
The deep slow Curfew’s chime ! 
A heavy sound, unto hall and bower, 
In England’s olden times ! 
Sadly ’twas heard by him who came 
From the fields of his toil at night, 
And who might not see his own hearth’s flames 
In his children’s eyes make light. 


Sadly and sternly heard, 
As it quenched the wood fire’s glow, 
Which cheer’d the bard with the mirthful word, 
And the red wine’s foaming flow ; 
Until the sudden booming knell 
Flung out from every fane, 
On harp, and lip, and spirit fell, 
With a weight and with a chain. 


Wo for the wanderer then, 
In the wild deer’s forests far ! 
No cottage lamp, no haunts of men, 
Might guide him as a star. 
And wo for him, whose wakeful soul 
With lone aspiring fill’d, 
Would have liv’d o’er some immortal scroll, 
While the sounds of earth were sti!l’d. 


And yet a deeper wo 
For the watchers by the bed, 

Where fondly loved in pain lay low, 
And rest forsook the head ! 

For the mother doomed unseen to keep 
By the dying babe ber place, 

And to feelits throbbing breast, and weep, 
Yet not behold its face ! 


Darkness, in chieftain’s hall ! 
Darkness in peasant’s cot ! 

While Freedom, under the shadowy pall, 
Sat mourning over her lot. 

Oh! the fire-side’s peace, we well may prize 
For blood hath flow’d like rain, 

Pour’d forth to make new sanctu’ries 
Of England’s home again ! 


Heap the yule-faggots high, 
Till the red light fills the room ! 
In home’s own hour, when the stormy sky 
Grows thick with evenings gloom. 
Gather ye round the holy hearth, 
And by its brightness blaze, 
Unto thankful bliss we will change our mirth 
With a thought of the olden days ! 














And yet most dear my cage was grown 
By long society with thee— 
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